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REFLECTIONS ON THE WISDOM, POWER AND 

GOODNESS OF THE UNIVERSAL PARENT. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

[These reflections were not written for 
publication, but believing extracts from them 
would prove of general interest, we obtained 
the consent of the writer to give them a place 
in the Intelligencer.] Eps. 


From very early life I have been a lover 
of Nature in all its phases, and being im- 
pressed with love and veneration for the Au- 
thor of Nature—the great and good Being, 
—and possessing a fondness for tracing evi- 
dences of His three great attributes, Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Power, throughout all His 
works, I was frequently perplexed to recon- 
cile some things with these attributes; but, on 
waiting reverently for light and instruction, 
they were always afforded to my entire satis- 
faction. Two instances of this kind I feel at 
liberty to mention, to illustrate my meaning. 

1. When I first came to live in the country 
in 1842, [ was very much gratified and in- 
interested with the birds, and wished as many 
as possible to build and remain around my 
residence. Among other birds which com- 
menced building was a wren ; and, to my sur- 
prise and dissatisfaction, it not harmonizing 
with my ideas of the goodness of the Creator 
to impart such an instinct, 1 observed her 
fretful and quarrelsome disposition, driving 
all the other birds away, and thus preventing 
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them from building where I wanted them to 
build. I did not like it. But the impression 
attended my mind, from a conviction that all 
was in wisdom, goodness and love, that this 
apparent discord was “harmony not under- 
stood ;” so I continued to be observant of her. 
** All Nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou can’st not see ; 


All discord harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil universal good.’’— Pope. 


I noticed that she followed the other birds 
in driving them away, only a short distance. 
After a time she laid her eggs and hatched 
her young, some eight orten of them. Then 
came the feeding time. For a few days this 
was an easy task, but as her progeny grew, 
and required a greater supply, and the food 
probably becoming a little scarce by her daily 
draft upon it, she was most incessantly em- 
ployed all day, from early morning till late 
evening ; and [ became fully convinced that 
if the other birds had been gathering for their 
young also from the same area, as would 
necessarily have been the case had she not, 
with instinctive prudence, driven them away 
and prevented them from building near her, 
she would not have been able, with all her 
industry, to have kept her young family 
supplied. 

Here was manifestly not a cross or quarrel- 
some disposition, as 1 had supposed, but an 
instinctive observance of the law of self-pre- 
servation, regarding her offspring as part of 
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herself, by obedience to which she did a kind- 
ness also to the other birds. In my observa- 
tion I discovered to my entire satisfaction that 
many traits in animals and birds- which are 
often regarded as quarrelsome or vindictive, 
exhibited between males of the same species, 
and in parents with their young, arise simply 
from instinctive obedience to laws connected 
with the continuance of the species and self- 
preservation. 

2. A similar difficulty attended my mind 
in relation to a hawk taking the chickens, 
and in reconciling birds and beasts of prey 
generally with the wisdom and goodness of 
a benevolent Providence ; when I was favored 
to see that al/ the animals that are annually 
produced cannot continue through a succes- 
sion of years to be sustained by what the 
earth produces. Some must die; for, the 
amount of support which the entire produce 
of the earth will yield to the animal creation 
is limited; only a certain amount annually 
grows, and this will afford only a certain 
amount of animal subsistence; more when 
the fertility of the earth is greater; less when 
the fertility is less. It will hence be seen 
that if all animals were permitted to live and 
to feed immediately upon the produce of the 
earth, as in the case supposed, without ani- 
mals of prey, they must necessarily do ;—that 
is, upon growing and mature vegetables ;— 
since the amount of these is but little more 
in any one year than it was in the preceding, 
while the animals multiply rapidly, the result 
must inevitably be that many or all would 
eventually die of starvation. 

To illustrate this point, suppose one of the 
best farms to be fully stocked, and every animal 
pioduced on it permitted to live: all the calves, 
colts, lambs, pigs, chickens, turkeys, geese, 
ducks,—none killed. They might get through 
tWo, perhaps three or four years, with what 
the farm produced, but in the fourth or fifth 
year at furthest, every green thing would be 
eaten up to support life during the summer, 
and in the succeeding winter all would starve 
to death. 

Now, our earth is only a large farm; and 
if all the animals produced on it were per- 
mitted to live through their natural lives, the 
same consequences would necessarily follow ; 
in a few years all would starve to death! 
Hence we see the wise and benevolent intro- 
duction of beasts and other animals of prey, in 
the economy of Providence, in places remote 
from the dominion of man, or before he was 
placed upon the earth, in order that, with 
the existence of those animals which feed im- 
mediately upon the produce of the earth, other 
animals which feed on these may coexist, thus 
preserving a beautiful harmony by what fre- 
quently is regarded as an evidence of cruelty. 
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Every animal which feeds on vegetables is, 
in the natural state, food for some beast or 
bird of prey, or has what is wrongly called 
its “ natural enemy ;” hence, when any species 
ot those animals which feed immediately on 
vegetables increase in numbers, food is 
rendered more abundant for its “natural 
enemies,” and these, therefore, increase more 
rapidly; thus preventing the exhaustion of 
the vegetable food, and preserving a wise 
and harmonious equilibrium. 

This is by no means an evidence of cruelty 
of disposition in the animals of prey: far 
from it. It is their nature, imparted to them 
for the most benevolent purpose—the preserv- 
ation, not the destruction, of all races of ani- 
mals. They cannot live at all on vegetable 
food ; they cannot digest it: but they require 
by nature food which has undergone both 
vegetable and animal organization, before 
they can assimilate and digest it for the sup- 
port of their systems. They are the benevo- 
lent instruments of a wise Providence, acting 
through instinct, till man, guided by en- 
lightened Reason, was prepared to take their 
place, to prevent the accumulation of an 
animal population beyond what the earth 
could support, and thus avoid the alternative 
of death by starvation, perhaps the most 
painful of all deaths. Naturalists agree that 
a beast or bird of prey always strikes its 
victim in the most vital part, so that they 
produce the easiest possible death. In a 
state of nature,* a beast of prey never goes 
for food till urged to do so by hunger: he 
then kills immediately and eats; afterwards 


he lies down and sleeps till hunger again © 


arouses him. His enjoyments are, conse 
quently, of the lowest kind ; but still, “ where- 
ever there is life there is some degree of 
enjoyment.” Hence it is seen, since the ani- 
mals which feed on vegetables have their life 
and enjoyment, while the animals which feed 


on these have theirs also, the sum of happi-. 


ness by this wise provison is multiplied; the 
same vegetable growth giving successive sup- 
port and consequent enjoyment to different 
races of animals. 

Here we havea striking instance of the 
falsity of first appearances, to which I ma 
again have occasion to refer, and the beauti- 
ful harmony that is unfolded by observation 
and reflection. At first view, one animal 
appears to be cruelly and malevolently prey- 
ing upon another animal, bird upon bird, fish 
upon fish, insect upon insect, and some uponall, 
till the whole world seems like one great omer 
ter-house, all in disorder and confusion. : 


* The domestic cat plays with a mouse only be- 
cause she is too full fed, and has caught an animal 
through the instinct of her nature, which she does 
not need for food. 
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vestigation removes the great apparent blot 
upon the harmony of creation, and discovers 
in this arrangement of Providence an evi- 
dence of the highest benevolence and wisdom, 
the same that are always manifest in the 
works of Deity when understood. 

I can gratefully acknowledge that I have 
met with no apparent incompatibility of any 
thing in the works and dispensations of 
Providence, with the great attributes of wis- 
dom, goodness, love and mercy, but what, as I 
dwelt in confiding and watchful patience, has 
been entirely removed, to the satisfaction of 
my own mind. 

The next attribute of Deity which I was 
brought to love, and I might say reverence 
and worship, was Zruth. If I found He said 
yea to-day, I came to know He said yea for 
alltime. If He said nay to-day, He said nay 
eternally. This pervaded all Nature in every 
branch of research. To illustrate: 

The properties of a circle, large or small, 
are aleouys the same :—chords equally distant 
from the centre are, in the same circle, or in 
equal circles, always equal: the radius can be 
laid around on the circumference precisely six 
times; the circumference of different circles 
are in exact proportion to their diameters ; 
and their areas to the squares of the diameters 
always, And these truths, and thousands 
of other similar ones, are eternal, past and 
future. Man has only discuvered what pre- 
viously existed, though hidden till revealed 
to his researches. 

Then, the fact that the circumference and 
the area of a circle can neither be exactly 
measured in terms of the diameter; that is, 
when the diameter is known, the precise cir- 
cumference or area cannot be stated, notwith- 
standing the near approximation to it, which is 
thus stated by Peacock, in his Calculus, page 
10: “Some notion of the prodigious accuracy 
of the determination of De Lagny, extend- 
ing the value of the circumference when the 
diameter is 1, to 127 places of decimals, may 
be formed from the following hypothesis: 
i the diameter of the universe be a million 
million times the distance of the sun from 
the earth, (which is 95 millions of miles), 
ind if a distance which is a million of million 
times this diameter be divided into parts each 
of which is the million of millionth part of 
winch; if a circle be described whose dia- 
meter is a million of million times that dis- 
lance, repeated as many times as often as each 
ofthose parts of an inch is contained in it; 
then the error in the circumference of that 
ticle, as calculated by this approximation, 
Will be less than the million of millionth part 
ofthe million of millionth part of an inch.” 

et with all this inconceivable nearness, the re 
tilt is not the truth. Further labor might ap- 
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proach still nearer to it, but can never arrive at 
it. All this can be tested by any intelligent 
rson, 

While the length of the circumference of a 
cirele cannot be computed with precision, the 
length of a curve of a cycloid, which is much 
more complicated and is generated in the 
revolution of a circle, by a point in its cir- 
cumference, is precisely equivalent to four dia- 
meters of the generating circle, 

Also, although the area of a circle is in- 
commensurable in terms of its diameter or 
any other of its dimensions, the area of a 
parabola, one of the conic sections, and more 
complex than the circle, is precisely three- 
fourths of the rectangle or product of its base 
by its altitude. 

Throughout geometry and algebra, the 
maximum and minimum of quantities, the cal- 
culus, and the whole round of mathematics, the 
same unvarying rigidity of Zruth everywhere 
obtains. And all these truths are eternal. 
They have forever existed, and they will for 
ever exist. Man only discovers them ; and it 
is in the power of any intelligent person, by 

roper means, at any time to verify them. 

hey are not revealed to one persun and hid 
from another, but they are revealed to all, in 
every age, in the same way: the reply of Na- 
ture to every true inquirer is the same un- 
varying, intelligible, eternal truth, 

The same thing obtains in every depart- 
ment of Nature. Subject water to certain 
temperatures, under similar circumstances, in 
any part of the world, and it begins to freeze 
at one temperature and to beil at another, 
always the same. In crystallization, the primi- 
tive form of the same substance has precisely 
the same angle a/ways ; so that the most cer- 
tain method of distinguishing some substances 
is by the goniometer, to measure the angles, 

these being in the same substance invariably 
constructed by Nature of the same dimensions 
with mathematical precision. 

Place a certain amount, of pure marble or 
pure chalk in dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
ficed amount of carbonic acid gas will be 
liberated, and a fixed amount of plaster of 
Paris or sulphate of lime will be formed, both 
of which amounts can be previously calcu- 
lated with precision from the quantity of 
marble or chalk used. 

Burn 6 grs. of diamond or pure charcoal in 
16 grs. of pure oxygen gas, and precisely 22 
grs. of carbonic acid gas is formed, the same 
kind of substance which was obtained from 
the marble or chalk ; and when this gas is of 
the same temperature as the oxygen gas was, 
it will be of precisely the same bulk. 

Add a little colorless liquid ammonia to a 
very dilute solution ot sulphate of copper 
which will appear to have no color, and a 
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most beautiful blue color, the aqua celeste, 
results from these two colorless liquids always. 
Then add a “ittle colorless sulphuric acid to 
the aqua celeste, and the blue color instantly 
disappears, although the coloring material is 
still in the vessel, as may be proved by adding 
more ammonia, when the aqua celeste will be 
again restored. And these processes can be 
repeated over and over with the same results. 

It can therefore be ‘foretold, with unerring 
certainty, what answer Nature will give to 
any question intelligently propounded to her. 
Her language cannot vary, because it is always 
truth. The needed intelligence is to know 
what answer Nature has once given to the 
question. If asmall piece of potassium be 
placed upon water, it always instantly bursts 
into a flame. If 40 grs. of potassium be im- 
mersed under water, precisely one grain of 


‘hydrogen gas will rise, and the water will 


contain exactly 48 grains of pure potash. 

These results are the same in all parts of 
the world, and may be verified. by any intel- 
ligent person at any time. Like every sen- 
tence in the whole volume of Nature, they are 
alike open and intelligible to every intelligent 
reader, and cannot be misunderstood. 

Every branch of knowledge adds its weight 
of testimony to the wisdom, goodness, and 
power of God. Geology gives striking evi- 
dences of wisdom and benevolent design, in 
the gradual preparation of the earth for the 
habitation of sentient existences through 
countless ages, and its adaptation to the 
residence of man, not only as it respects his 
conveniences and comforts, but the develop- 
ment of his physical energies, and his intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious capacities. 

The records of Geology, intelligibly written 
upon tablets of rock by Deity Himself, con- 
clusively inform the intelligent reader that 
the time since the earth was inhabited by 
man, compared with the whole period of its 
existence, is less than an hour to a thousand 

ears. The race of man is very young com- 
pared with the time this residence was being 
prepared for him; and one who has full con- 
fidence in the ability of Deity to accomplish 
all His gracious designs and purposes, will 
feel no fear that man will be able to frustrate 
these; nor will such person be discouraged 
by witnessing conduct comparable to the con- 
vulsions which our earth has experienced 
while it was being prepared for its present 
habitable state, which preparation is in some 
parts of the globe still going steadily on, and 
ihe process gradually tending to improvement 
and melioration. Inasmuch as unmistake- 
able evidence exists that those great convul- 
sions of the earth by which whole continents 
were raised ; the rocks melted and contorted ; 
when lava flowed in great streams and buried 


large tracts and all that was upon their sur. 
face; filled up river beds and formed lakes; 
when immense tracts of land sunk in one place 
and were raised in another, till Plato and 
Beattie conld say, 


‘* Earthquakes have raised to Heaven the lowly vale; 
And gulphs, the mountain’s mighty mass entombed; 
And where the Atlantic rolls, vast continents have 
bloomed,’’— 
I say, inasmuch as all these were not the 
result of the blind conflicts of contending 
elements, but were, with harmouious wisdom 
and with benevolent design, the Providential 
adaptation of means to ends, in order the 
better to fit the earth for the wants and pur- 
poses of man, bringing within the reach of 
his enterprise and industry the coal, metals, 
marbles and other rocks which had been laid 
up in store-houses, like a good parent provid- 
for the future wants of his beloved child, 
when otherwise their existence would never 
have been known to him, or if known, they 
would have been entirely beyond any power 
of his to procure them,—so these convulsions 
amongst communities of men may have their 
place of compensating advantage and instrue 
tion in the moral world, under the direction 
and contral of a wiseand good Providence.* 

In connection with geology, so many mat 
vellous instances of benevolent design, in the 
wise adaptation of means to ends, press upon 
the attention, that it is difficult to determine 
which to select as being best calculated to 
illustrate the simplicity, variety, and perfec 
tion of the results. I have concluded to take 
water as an illustration. 

1. By the expansion of water in freezing it 
becomes a wedge, to split the largest rocks, and 
disintegrate the fragments into smaller and 
smaller portions, to form soils, all the loose 
ground or earth we find having been formed 
by this gradual process, together with the at 
trition of portions against each other. The 
water is absorbed into the porous rocks by 
capillary attraction, or enters into cracks that 
may exist; and when it freezes it expands, 
and the rock is broken like a brittle vessel 


* Although some persons may think the earth 
was formed originally just as it now is, many 
changes, such as are above referred to, are of com- 
paratively recent date. Mount Nuovo was formed 
in 1538; city of Euphemia sank in 1638; fourteen 
towns and villages were overflowed with lava from 
Mt. Etna in 1669; Mt. Jorullo was raised in Mexico 
in 1759; a new island was formed among the Alet- 
tian or Fox Islands in 1806, and another in 1814, 
which is 3000 feet high and 4 miles in circumfer 
ence; the coast of Chili was raised to a very large 
extent in 1822, and again in 1835. In the formef 
it was computed that a mass was moved equivalent 
to a mountain 2000 miles long, 100 miles wide # 
its base, and 2 miles high. The eruptions of Ve 
suvius and Mona Loa the past year give evidencé 
of continued activity in geological changes, 
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containing water. The force exerted in water 
freezing is immense. Every crevice into 
which water enters in a rock is gradually 
made wider and wider whenever the water it 
contains freezes, and thus a slow but certain 
displacement of the rock ensues. In this way 
was the vast and nvted Tahle Rock at the 
Falls of Niagara recently removed. It is, then, 
through the agency of water, and principally 
its expansive force in freezing, that all the 
loose earth, sand and gravel have been ob- 
tained from the rocks in which they formerly 
existed, classing clay among the rocks. 

2. By the evaporation of water through the 
agency of heat, and its condensation when the 
heat is removed, it becomes a vehicle to convey 
or transport the loose materials from a higher 
to a lower level. Vapor rises from the sur- 
face of water and moist earth, and being 
lighter than air it passes to higher positions, 
and is carried by currents of the atmosphere 
to greater elevations or higher portions of 
land, where it is colder, when the vapor is con- 
densed again into water, which runs down, 
carrying the disintegrated rock, clay, sand, 
and pebbles to lower and distant places, pro- 
ducing, with the effects of dew and rain on 
vegetation, the most wise and benevolent in- 
fluences for the convenience, comfort and sus- 
tenance of man and the whole animal creation. 
In every rain that falls this transportation of 
earthy material from a higher to a lower place 
occurs, as is evidenced by the running down 
of “muddy water,” and sometimes carrying 
sand and pebbles and rolling rocks along, 
which become rounded and smoothed by the 
attrition of one against another. All the 
springs, streams, and power from water-falls, 
as well as the dew, rain and snow, are owing 
to, and simply are, the return of the water 
which insensibly passed into vapor, was and 
is condensed in more elevated portions of the 
country, and is fulfilling most important and 
Wise purposes on its return. 

3. By the dissolving power of water, the 
materials in the soil which are adapted to be 
the food of plants are taken into solution, and 
absorbed by the roots of plants, contributing 
to their nourishment and growth. 

4. By the remarkable property of water 
getting lighter instead of heavier as it is cooled 


down from 39 degrees to 32 degrees, its freez- | 
ing point, rivers, lakes and other bodies of | 


fresh water are benevolently preserved from 
becoming masses of solid ice, as they would 
otherwise necessarily do in all latitudes over 
40 degrees, and even less, to the destruction 
of all the fish and other inhabitants contained 
in the waters. 

5. Water permits the heat of the sun to 
pass through it with but little loss or diminu- 
tion of intensity, while the heat radiated from 
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a stove, from the earth, or any other body 
containing heat, is almost wholly intercepted 
by water. By this means the sun’s heat 
— freely to the bottom of a stream or 

ody of water, heats the earth or materials at 
the bottom, and this heat being unable to 
radiate through the superincumbent water, 
warms the water above, like a fire under a 
vessel, and brings portions of it which are not 
too deep to a temperature adapted to the 
hatching of the spawns of fish, &c., which 
places are consequently resorted to by the fish, 
through their instinct, for that purpose. 
Thus this remarkable property, so wisely and 
benevolently attached to water by the Creator, 
of permitting “solar heat,” but prohibiting 
absorbed or “ culinary heat,” to pass through 
it, gives a covering of warmth. in a body of 
even shallow water, which acts like the brood- 
ing hen or other bird, to vivify the spawns of 
fishes and other aquatic animals. 

6. All terrestial animals, including man, 
are incalculably benefited by a corresponding 
property of the same element, water, when in 
vapor: vapor permitting the solar heat to 
pass freely through it, but like water inter- 
cepting its return. Hence, the more vapor or 
moisture there is in the atmosphere around 
us, the warmer it must be, because the vapor 
prevents the radiation of the heat from our 
hodies, the earth, and every thing else. Were 
there no moisture in the atmosphere, or did 
the heat from the earth pass through vapor 
with the same facility that it does through 
air, the earth would be so cooled thereby that 
there would be frost every night in the year, 
in even the hottest climates, to the destruction 
of that vegetation upon which man and other 
animals are chiefly dependent for food. The 
vapor contained in the air, acts asa mantle 
or cushion of warmth, to protect the bosom of 
theearth, and every thing uponit. Howsimple, 
wise, and benevolent this beautiful provision, 
so fraught with important consequences! 
The superior heat of summer is dependent 
more upon the greater quantity of vapor in 
the atmosphere at that time, than upon the 
greater length of the days, and the increased 
elevated position of the meridian sun. 

The contemplation of the wisdom and be- 
nevolence in all this and much more which 
might be instructively stated, awakens my 
gratitude and love and reverence for a Being, 
whose wisdom, by so astonishingly simple 
means, has made such ample provision for 
the production, protection, sustenance and 
enjoyment of His sentient creatures, evidenc- 
ing the abounding everywhere of His wisdom, 
goodness, love and mercy, and inspiring a 
confiding trust in Him. 

‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul. 
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That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal flame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part ; 
As full, as perfect in a hair as heart ; 

* As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the wrapt seraph that adores and burns.’’ 


Pope. 














(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE AFFLICTED. 


Pure and hallowed springs of deep and 
hidden sympathy rise from my heart’s depths 
and flow out toward the bereaved and lonely 
wherever found. Ye are my kindred. May 
these ministrations of the Father’s love, 
though deeply afflictive, be sanctified to your 
redemption from the spirit of the world. May 
His holy presence come in and fill the vacu- 
um, and teach the great lesson that all on 
earth is transient and as fleeting as the dew- 
drops of a summer morning. 

These severe afflictions come not from the 
ground, but celestial benedictions oft assume 
this dark disguise and come to us in various 
forms; and surely none are more impressive 
than when the pale messenger calls from us 
some loved and cherished associates, leaving 
us, it may be, to pursue the remainder of life’s 
journey alone and desolate as regards outward 
companionship. When, under such an expe- 
rience, we can bow submissively to the dis- 
pensation, the agonized spirit becomes tran- 

quilized, and a prayer for heavenly guardian- 
. ship is offered. In this prostrate state, the 
consolations of the Spirit flow into the wound- 

~ ed heart like balm. 

We may not choose the means whereby our 
purification is wrought. He who formed us 
to glorify His name and enjoy Him forever, 
dnows far better than we do how to perfect 
the work. 

There are other sufferers with whom my 
spirit sympathizes—those who for months or 
for years know not a cessation of physical 
suffering, neither can they be buoyed up by 
hope of cure. For these the encouraging lan- 
guage is, “I have refined thee, but not with 







































































































































































affliction, and thou art mine.” 





S. Hunt. 
The foregoing words of gospel sympathy, 
offered by our friend S. H., will, we have no 
doubt, find a place with those to whom her 
feelings have gone forth, and prove as a 
draught from the pure spring, the refreshing 
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silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace of 





nises the mercy and love of Him who sleeps 


not by day nor slumbers by night.—Ebs. 


If in the treatment of offenders we could 





always be clothed with a pure Christian spirit, 


which seeks to save that which is lost, and 
waiteth ling for an offending brother, there 
can be ro doubt disownments would be less 
frequent, and many who have been separated 
from us might have been restored to the fel- 
lowship of the Gospel, to their own and our 
benefit. The concern of our correspondent, 
as expressed in the following remarks, is sug- 
gestive, and it may be well to inquire whether 
our present code of Discipline in relation to 
the treatment of offenders may not in some 
respects be profitably modified. Eps. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARITY TOWARD OFFENDERS. 

There is a subject which deeply impresses 
my mind, which I would like to present for 
consideration, for I feel that it is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare and prosperity of our 
religious Society. It is whether it is consist- 
ent with our Christian principles to disown 


any member if he desires to retain his mem- 
bership? 

It has been for many years very adverse to 
my feelings to have any member cut off, un- 
less for immoral conduct, and even then I 
scarcely know why we should disown hin, 
for it is “the sick who need a physician.” 


We profess to look only to our Heavenly - 


Father for guidance, for protection and for- 
giveness; and should we not, as far as in our 
power, extend a parental, loving and forgiv- 
ing care over every member of our family— 
weak or ignorant or wicked—so much more 
need is there of care and of charity and love. 
The mother never casts off her child, however 
erring. The poet says, 

‘*A mother’s love—the strongest, truest type 

Of the pure love the Saviour bore mankind.” 
And how often has the repentant prodigal 
acknowledged with tears and deep contrition 
that the memory of his mother’s prayers—his 
mother’s pious care—had turned him toward 
the Father’s house. 

If a Christian mother’s influence for good 
is so great, why not a Christian society ? 

I know that it is considered a disparage 
ment to us to retain among us a disorderly 
member, but can the Society of Friends be 
any more disgraced than is the Christian re- 


ligion ? 


We have ofttimes been censured for disown- 





influence of which will be felt in seasons of 
retirement, when the spirit is humbled under 
a sense of its own unworthiness, and recog- 






ing persons who needed protection and for- 
bearance, and many have turned from us in 
bitterness of spirit who might have been won 
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to us by continued sympathy, charity and 
love. It is said there have been cases where 
* forbearance ceased to be a virtue,” but it 
never ceases to be a virtue in the true Chris- 
tian’s heart. 

It seems too much like capital punishment 
to cut off any member. I know the Disci- 
pline at present requires it. As the Jews 
said of old, ‘“ We have a law, and by that law 
he ought to die ;” but is it not better to change 
our laws, when they conflict in the least with 
the great laws by which our merciful Father 
governs us? Perhaps no human law is per- 
fect ; but oh, if we err, let it be on the side of 
charity and of mercy; let us forgive our 
brother, even “seventy times seven,” that so 
our Heavenly Father may forgive us. 

Louisa Frost. 
THE INDIANS. 

The Chicago Tribune thinks the appoint- 
ment of the Quakers as Indian Agents a suc- 
cess, and says: “One of the new Indian 
Superintendents, Mr. Janney, a Virginia 
Friend, has just had a trial with the Pawnees. 
A predatory band of that tribe, while out on 
a robbing expedition, overtook and murdered 
a white man, throwing his body into the river. 
The Superintendent, upon reaching his agen- 
cy, notified the tribe that the murderers must 
be brought for trial and punishment. The 
tribe delayed, and for a long time refused. 
But Mr. Janney suspended all payments of 
annuities, and remained inexorable to all the 
Indian pleas and evasions. The result was 
that the Indians had to yield. They surren- 
dered six of the men, and recalled the roving 
plunderers. The new policy is well com- 
menced. The old fallacy of treating each 
tribe of Indians as a foreign nation is to be 
abandoned, and the Indians are hereafter to 
be held personally responsible for their mis- 
doings, and punished accordingly. Justice 
and firmness are required to enforce this poli- 
cy and to make it successful; and we trust 
the new commissioners, whose education and 
convictions peculiarly suit them to carry out 
such a policy, will have every aid and oppor- 
tunity to bring the Indians into subjection 
to it.” 




























——--- + ~0e- 


The constant familiarity with works of 


fiction, even with such as are not exception- 
able in themselves, relaxes the mind, that 
wants hardening; dissolves the heart, that 
wants fortifying ; stirs the imagination, which 
wants quieting; irritates the passions, which 
want calming; and above all, disinclines and 
disqualifies for active virtues and for spiritual 
exercises. The habitual indulgence in such 


reading is a silent mining mischief.—Hannah 
More. 


eG Serafin 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


This is the season for recreation, and I am 
glad you are about to escape from the heat of 
the city to spend a few weeks among the kind 
friends whose pleasant home in the country 
is so attractive. 
dren, to keep your eyes open, and endeavor 
to gather some useful information—something 
that will be worth the recollection in future, 
and avoid saying or doing anything while 
abroad that will leave painful regret on a 
retrospect, after your return. 


I wish you, my dear chil- 


Though far advanced in years, I know this 


requires a constant, watchful care, and I know 
the Divine Principle—“ the word nigh in the 
heart”—which you have been taught to re- 
vere, will preserve both you and me, harm- 
less and blameless, if we attend to its secret 
monitions. , “ When thou goest, it shall lead 
thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee; 
and when thou awakest, it shall talk with 
thee.” 
ment, and harmonizes with the New, for this 
“Word nigh in the heart” was “the Rock 
that followed Israel,” and illuminated and 
preserved the righteous in all generations. 


This is mentioned in the Old Testa- 





I sensibly feel that I have of late been so 


much engrossed with other things, that my 
spiritual vision has been impaired, and 
through unwatchfulness my faith and child- 
like willingness to do the little that I could 
have been lessened. 
row and confusion of face, but such Jamenta- 
tion will not be accepted as an excuse for 
deficiencies. We are called unto perfection, 
and we should endeavor to dwell so near the 
Father that we will be prepared to see and 
do His bidding. This has long been my 
desire, and now that I am removed from the 
busy throng of your great city, I have time 
to form good resolutions for the future. When 
the physical state is low, the hold on life 
weakens, and the necessity of watching and 
praver, that we may be kept in the right 
path, seems doubly important. 


I regret this with sor- 





We have been favored with seasonable and 
refreshing rain, reviving all nature after the 
long drought. Even the birds seem to rejoice 
in the change. How beautiful and sublime 
is the language in which King David displays 
the bounty and goodness of Divine Provi- 
dence in sending rain upon theearth. I want 
you to bear in perpetual remembrance from 
whose bountiful Hand all good cometh, and 
that “the Earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
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thereof,” and that if you live in His fear, you 
may rely on his protection and care all the 
days of your life. . We must learn to 
bear disappointments cheerfully. This world 
is strewed with cross occurrences, and if you 
learn early, you will be better able to bear 
your portion in passing along through it, al- 
ways cherishing the remembrance that at the 
end of it there is a better and an ever-enduring 
inheritance, where the wise and good of all 
ages and generations are beyond the reach of 
trouble, sorrow and disappointment. 


I feel a strong desire that the increased 
effurts which are being made in our Society 
for the right training of our children may be 
blessed. I am induced to believe, that if 
parents were sufficiently exemplary in their 
own conduct, and watched every opportunity 
of rightly improving their children, and im- 
pressing their minds early with right prin- 
ciples and correct ideas, there would be only 
solitary instances of wide deviation in our 
youth from the path of rectitude. How de- 
sirable, then, that the minds of parents should 
be impressed with the heavy responsibility 
which rests upon them. It is indeed wonder- 
ful that because our early Friends bore their 
testimony against the necessity of a liberal 
education to qualify for gospel ministry, that 
any should now conclude that liberal culture 
is dangerous, and liable to lead the minds of 
our young Friends away from the simple 
faith of Quakerism. 
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MARRIED. 

On Third day, 22d of Sixth month, 1869, at the 
residence of Nathan Harper, Plainfild, N. J., in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 
Frankuin S, Evans, of Philadelphia, and Emma L. 
Mataer, daughter of Joseph Mather, of the former 
place ; members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, (Race St.) 7 





DIED. 

WHITE.—On the morning of the 2d of Fourth 
month, 1869, Elizabeth White, aged 77 years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

ELLIOTT.—On the 12th of Seventh month, 1869, 
Anna Elliott, wife of George Elliott, in the 64th year 
of her age. She was a beloved and exemplary 
member of Wapsenonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
The deceased was the daughter of Thos. and Sarah 
Russell, of Frederick Co., Md., and formerly a 
member of Pipe Creek Mo. Meeting, Md. Though 
for many years a great sufferer, having a very frail 
constitution, she bore all with truly Christian 
resignation, and at last passed away as one falling 
into a quiet sleep. Truly, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
die in the Lord. Their works do followthem.’’ H. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College will be held at the College 
on Fifth-day, the 5th of Eighth month, at 3 P.M. 

Epwarp Parriss, Clerk. 
——__—~—~<2 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
8th mo. Ist, Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
” ‘¢ Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Boston, N.Y., 3 P.M. 
- ‘¢ Moorestown, N.J., 3 P.M. 
= ‘* Pennsbury (Penn’s Manor) Pa., 10 A.M. 
- 8th, Flushing, L. L, 11 A.M. 
ve ‘¢ South Farmington, N, Y., 3 P.M. 


“ ‘ce 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING AT SALEM. 


The Quarterly First-day School Meeting 
was held at Salem, N. J., Seventh mo. 17th, 
and was largely attended by young Friends, 
as well as many among the older members of 
our Society. Delegates attended and reports 
were received from most of the schools within 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Seven new 
schools have been organized within the Yearly 
Meeting since the General Conference in Fifth 
month. . 

The various reports contained much of in- 
terest, and the feeling prevalent in the meet- 
ing evidenced that although called a business 
session, it was not devoid of true religious 
feeling, and it can truly be said that love and 
unity subsisted among those present. 

The Executive Commtttee prepared Epis- 
tles to our co-laborers in Indiana and to S. M. 
Janney: in the preparation of these they were 
thought to have been favored. The publica- 
tion of the little paper, “Scattered Seeds,” 
claimed attention; a large number of copies 
were subscribed for, and a considerable sum 
added to the fund guaranteed to meet the 
deficiency which it is anticipated may exist 
at the end of the year. 

The hospitality of Salem Friends merits an 
acknowledgment, and will long be remem- 
bered. The time and place of the next meet- 
ing were left with the Executive Committee 
to arrange. M. 





TREASURES.—If a young person will begin 
and persevere in learning by heart, say four 
lines of good poetry every day, there will be 
laid up in the treasure-house of memory four- 
teen hundred and sixty lines ina year. So 
of facts and various kinds of information. 
All great things are done little by little. 
Atoms make worlds. The greatest fortunes 
consist of farthings. Life is made up of mo- 
ments, and a suceession of well-spent moments 
makes a well-spent life. 





The full assurance of faith, always attend- 
ed with the full assurance of hope, never fails 
to be productive of perfect love, even the 
love that casteth out fear. 
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We ask our correspondent J. M. E. to ex 
cuse the delay in publishing the 2d numbe- 
of “ Away from Home,” which appears this 
week. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AWAY FROM HOME. 
No. 2. 


My last closed with some mention of Cleve- 
land. It is rapidly increasing in population, 
and the spirit of improvement, in the build- 
ing of stores and renovation and rebuilding of 
dwellings, is as apparent here as elsewhere, 
and some of the more recently built are truly 
magnificent. There is a meeting held on 
First-days, and possibly a mid-week meeting, 
I believe, in a private residence, under the 
superintendence of some Friends of the other 
branch of the Society. A proposition has 
been made by some of our Friends to build a 
small meeting-house, by private contribution, 
in which both branches might mingle together 
for social worship, but from some cause or 
other the proposition has not met with favor. 
“Friends,” all told, are so very few, that 
it is doubtful whether the effort to meet as a 
public gathering would be successful or credit- 
ably sustained. 

In a previous number mention was made of 
long continued wet weather, and itseffects upon 
crops. We have been from home two weeks 
within one day, and rain has fallen every day 


but two, while to-day has looked threatening 


much of the time. As regards the crops, the 
Western papers teem with such paragraphs as 
the following : 

“OnarGa, Itu., June 28.—The first corn 
planted nearly all rotted inthe ground. The 
re-plant is now up, but is a very poor stand. 
The rains for the last three days have been 
the heaviest that have been known for many 
years, and the streams are very high. Farm- 

| ers cannot get into their fields to plow, for a 

_ week, during which time the weeds will have 

become almost unmanageable. Farmers are 
much discouraged, and do not expect more 
‘than half a crop of corn. Wheat and oats do 
not look much better than the corn.” 

“FRANKLIN GROVE, ILL., June 28.— Wheat 
and oats and other small crops never looked 
better, the only fear is that it will grow too 
stout and lodge. The critical stage for wheat 
has not yet come. 

Much depends on the fall; if farmers can 
get the grass and weeds out of the corn-field, 
thereis a chance for about two-thirds of a crop. 
It cannot be a full crop, as some of the fields 
are under water, and I fear cannot be re- 
claimed.” 

“Lake County, Itu., June 29.—Small 
grains that were sown early on high rolling 
lands are looking middling well. It is gen- 
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erally feared that the corn crop will be a total 
failure. Some are working their corn, but 
not to good advantage; others are waiting for 
the land to dry. There is very little corn 
over three or four inches high.” 

“Nauvoo, ILt., June 29.—Owing to thecold 
and wet weather, there is a very poor prospect 
for corn. There are whole fields that have 
been drowned out, and a great many others 
that the corn came up well, but, owing to the 
heavy and continued rain, cannot be cultivat- 
ed. and the weeds are higher than the corn.” 

These floods have also subjected us to some 
inconvenience, and have been the cause of one 
of our detentions. About two miles from the 
village of Wishawha, an excessively heavy 
rain, which had caused its streets to resemble 
sheets or streams of water for two hours, also 
carried away about forty feet of a dam belong- 
ing toa saw mill, and one end of a long bridge 
used for ordinary travel. This accumulated 
force, with the addition of the logs then in the 
stream, pressed against the railroad bridge, 
and the watchman on duty subsequently 
found the trestle-work was being undermined, 
and the bridge was settling. This was dis- 
covered in time to prevent any train from 
passing over it. When we reached that point, 
we were obliged to leave the cars, cross the 
bridge on boards laid between the tracks, and 
take the cars on the other side, that had ac- 
complished the journey that far East. Dur- 
ing our entire route from Toledo to Chicago, 
234 miles, the fields were so wet, that the only 
farming operations we saw were one man har- 
rowing with a yoke of oxen, and six or eight 
men and boys apparently hoeing. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the very small 
number that appeared to be travelling. Our 
train from Cleveland to Chicago consisted of 
five cars, and in order to satisfy myself of the 
correctness or otherwise of my impressions, I 
passed through four of them and made a care- 
ful count, and found but sixty-five all told. 
Many of these were only in transit from 
station to station. I cannot account for it, 
but such was the fact. 

Within about twenty miles of Toledo the 
face of the country changed very much, leav- 
ing the rolling and picturesque behind and 
entering upon the plains. Previous to that 
point nothing had been seen grazing save a 
few sheep, not even the ordinary supply of 
cows for farmers use ; in fact, during the whole 
route we saw nothing indicative of the raising 
of cattle. 

Adrian appears to be a place of some im- 
portance, with a very large car-house and 
other accommodations for transportation. 
Hillsdale also attracted our attention, where 
the largest church we had yet noticed loomed 
up. We doubtless passed a number of other 
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large places, but some of them were situated 
at a distance from the station, having, as we 
supposed, had an existence prior tu the build- 
ing of therailroad. The Maumee River, over 
which we crossed a number of times, is a pretty 
stream, very tortuous, and, in some places, re- 
minded us of Rancocas Creek in New Jersey. 
Having decided upon visiting Niagara, we left 
Erie in a train which reached Buffalo just in 
time to make the connection for that place. 

It is utterly impossible to describe Niagara 
so as to give the reader any conception of its 
grandeur, nor shall I attempt it. Far abler 
pens than mine have given probably as faith- 
ful delineations of it as is in the power of man 
to do. Photography has done its best, and has 
given thousands upon thousands of faithful 
copies of splendid views that burst upon us 
at almost every point, and yet, true as they 
may all be, they are as nothing to the great 
reality. The beautiful lines inspired, may I 
not say, by its grandeur, and composed on the 
spot, are peculiarly appropriate and impres- 
sive. 

** Here speaks the voice of God,—let man be dumb, 
Nor with his vain aspirings hither come,— 

That voice impels the hollow-sounding floods, 

And like a Presence—fills the distant woods. 
These groaning rocks, the Almighty’s finger piled ; 
For ages here His painted bow has smiled, 

Mocking the changes and the chance of time— 
Eternal, beautiful, serene, sublime !’’ 

Though I may not attempt any description 
of Niagara, it will, perhaps, not be amiss to 
mention a few points of interest. On the Am- 
erican side, the Rapids, the Suspension Bridge, 
and the Falls themselves, will claim your at- 
tention without any introduction. Guide 
books and a little inquiry, if officious hackmen 
will allow one an opportunity, soon point the 
way to the bridge which leads over to Goat 
Island. Each person pays fifty cents toll, and 
is furnished with a printed card, admirably ar- 
ranged to give information and prevent im- 
position. The points to which it especially 
directs attention are: 1st. The foot bridge at 
the foot of the main Island which leads to 
Luna Island. 2d. “ The Biddle Stairs” 
down the bank, from which there is a magnifi- 
cent view of the Horse Shoe, also a path lead- 
ing to the “Cave of the Winds.” Visitors 
desiring to enter this Cave can be accommo- 
dated with a guide and suitable dress for one 
dollar and fifty cents each. 3d. A splendid 
view of the Horse Shoe from the tower at the 
foot of the main Island. 4th. “The Sister 
Islands” and bridges connecting with the 
main Island. Here is probably the most at- 
tractive and striking view of the Rapids. 
The above is condensed from the instructions 
furnished, and it may be well to add their 
further caution, that, after leaving the Toll 
Gate, there are no other charges on the Island, 
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except for refreshments one may order. Of 
course, there are many more “ points of inter- 
est” which will be sought out and enjoyed by 
the wonder-loving traveller. In visiting Goat 
Island, if physical strength is equal to the 
task, by no means employ a carriage, as it can 
save very little of the fatigue. If anything is 
really seen to the best advantage, the stand- 
points are only to be reached on foot. The 
importunities of the hackmen are excessively 
annoying and not easily gotten rid of. Every- 
thing is dull here—visitors are few,—and 
those dependent upon them are correspond- 
ingly eager and importunate. Upon leaving 
the cars, the “ Buss” drivers attached to the 
different hotels would Jay violent hands upon 
travellers, were it not for the wise regulations 
preventing it. Notso, however, with their 
tongues ; the discordant noise created by these 
rebellious little members cannot be repressed. 
We had determined to go to the “ Niagara 
House,” and as soon as we were certain that 
we were in the right omnibus, gave no heed 
to their vociferations. I have spoken of the 
small number of visitors ; in confirmation of 


























which I will mention a few things. Upon the 


arrival of the train there were six “ Busses” 
in waiting. Two left the ground empty, one 


had only two passengers, two had four each, 


and I think the remaning one had six persons 


in it. In the morning at our hotel, breakfast 


opened with seven, augmented by the time we 


had finished our meal, which was by no means 
hurried, to fourteen, while a gentleman from 
the “ International ” informed me he counted 
about thirty at its tables. Of course there 
were more guests at both houses, but the small 
number at the morning meal, and that at quite 
a late hour, was conclusive evidence of a 
meagre household. If visitors desire a quiet, 
comfortable, home-like retreat (as much so as 
“away from home” at a public house can be), 
free from the excess of fashion and its arbi- 


trary requirements, go to the “ Niagara.” Ev-. 


erything is clean and well ordered, and it has 
the advantage of being at the farthest 
end of the town from the depot, and, conse- 
quently, one hears much less of the noise from 
locomotives, while the situation is equally con- 
venient to all objects of interest. True it is 
that one sees nothing of the flutter of fashion, 
and yet I presume in the height of a crowded 
season even here there would be quite enough 
of it. The table is fully supplied with good 
food well prepared, and the board is three dol- 
lars per day at the present time, against four 
and four and a half at some of the houses on 
this side, and I think still more on the Canada 
side. 

On our return from Niagara to this place, 
(Erie), we experienced a provoking detention 
at Buffalo of nearly three hours, which, under 
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some other circumstances, might have been 
improved by rambling over the place. We 
saw so little of it, however, that it will be un- 
safe to say much. It bears evidence of being 
a place of great importance. Less attention, I 
think, is paid to architectural beauty than is 
the case in some other Western cities. 
Although Erie is an important place, with 
a population, itis said, of twenty-five thousand, 
and is possessed of many natural advantages, 
it appears to me to have lagged far behind 
most of its sister cities of the West, whether 
from want of enterprise or capital, or both, I 
know not. However, it has received some 
impetus of latter times, and as compared with 
years gone by, as seen in my first. visit, has 
undergone a great change. Quite a lively 
lumber business is now carried on, in which 
three firms are engaged. One of these re 
ceives its supply directly from its own mills, 
located at New River City, on Lake Huron, 
over one hundred miles from Detroit, and 
about half way between that city and 
Saginaw. This firm owns a large tract of 
land from which is cut and manufactured 
lumber in the rough and shipped to this place 
for the firm, ample wharfage being supplied 
for its reception, as well as the requisite ap- 
pliances of steam-power for planing it and 
manufacturing it into mouldings, &c. The 
jumber is brought by boats, one of which ar- 
rived a day or two since, having accomplished 
the distance (about three hundred miles) in 
the short time of three days, bringing a mixed 
cargo of about two hundred thousand feet, at 
an expense of freight of about seven hundred 
dollars. Great facilities are thus afforded for 
doing an extensive business. Both gas and 
water have been introduced, of which the in- 
habitants and the public in the main business 
portion of it have availed themselves. 


J. M. E. 































THE PERFECT MAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WUTTKE,. 

The whole duty of him who has the truth 
within his grasp is to strive to bring these 
three pewers into harmony: knowing, feeling, 
) and willing. Whoso fuily succeeds in this is 
morally perfect. 

Only when the spirit is master of itself or 
truly rational, does it become moral. He 
who is only a product of others, who allows 
himself merely passively to be shaped by the 
general tone of society, even if it be a good 
one, is morally unripe, is a minor without per- 
sonal character. What Christ says of putting 
to use the received talents, holds also of man’s 
intellectual and moral capabilities ; he dare 
not leave them inactive, but must put them 
to moral use—must develop himself into richer 
self-mastery. He that has not activity, that 
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is, does not develop his gifts into a living pos- 
session, does not retain them even in a passive 
state, for a power unexercised perishes. As 
water remains pure only when in motion, so 
the spiritual can be preserved only by con- 
tinual culture. 
be preserved by mere non-doing; moral pas- 
sivity would let wither even the trees of life 
in Paradise. 
destined to be cultivated, man sinks into moral 
insensibility ; the spiritual condition of savages 
is but the consequence of burying the received 
talent. 
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A state of innocence cannot 


By neglecting that which was 


The culture of one’s self in knowledge and 


wisdom is, according to Scripture, one of the 
highest moral duties; nor is this to be con- 
fined to mere religious knowledge. God com- 


mended knowledge to the first man in that 
he placed before him the objective world, and 
revealed to him both himself and his will. 
He forbade him a knowledge of good and evil 
solely because a real knowledge of the latter 
is possible only through its realization. Man 
was to know what was not to be done, but 
not to know actual evil; and only positive 
entity can be really known. The woman 
aimed at a knowledge that was apart from 
wisdom, and fell. 

Again, feeling is at first immediate, passive. 
Man should not, however, remain under the 
dominion of unfree feelings. He is rational 
only when he develops his feelings into moral 
ones, brings them under the sway of his ra- 
tional knowing and moral willing. In the 
mind and heart there should be nothing that 
is not morally willed or occasioned. It is, 
therefore, a moral duty to cultivate one’s feel- 
ings into such moral purity as never to fall 
into need of being reproved by conscience— 
never even involuntarily to feel envy, or to 
rejoice in ill. In a state of innocence such 
sinful feelings are not yet actual ; but the yet 
non-moral become soon immoral if they are 
not developed into moral ones. Even the 
yet uncorrupted feelings are, at first, but crude, 
and need development. The feeling of hap- 
piness increasessteadily with the moral culture; 
and the first human beings could not beso happy 
in their first days as they might have’ been 
after further development. Also the first 
mortals had the possibility of morally false 
feelings. It is true there was, as yet, nothing 
immoral before their eyes that could have 
become an object of immoral pleasure ; but 
they had before their minds, themselves as 
needful of yet further moral development. 
If they, therefore, had felt perfectly satisfied 
in this state of need instead of desiring higher 
perfection, then would this have been im- 
moral. On the other hand, they were capa- 
ble of displeasure at the Divine will, as really 


took place in their first sin. The pleasure 
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which Eve had in the tempter’s words was al- 
ready immoral, for it implied a will not to fol- 
low God’s will, and was itself essentially the 
fall.— Western Christian Advocate. 


PEACE. 


Peace, however desirable it may appear as 
& possession, is commonly thought to be far 
beyond our power to obtain, and. therefore, 
not to be urged as a duty upon individuals 
or communities. Like happineas, it is thought 
to spring from circumstances beyond control, 
and ought to be accepted as a privilege, if it 
comes. A careful study of the nature of 
peace will exhibit it, however, in a very dif- 
ferent light. There are two distinct kinds of 
peace, one of an internal and individual na- 
ture, which each enjoys so far as he obeys the 
laws which produce it; the other, a peace of 
society, whether in the family, the school, the 
church, in business relations, in social plea- 
sures, or among nations. Both of these kinds 
of peace will be found to result from harmony. 
Each who examines the causes of his own 
personal disquiet, will find it to result from 
some internal discord. It may be a discord 


between his desires and the lot which falls to 
his share, or between what he knows to be 
his duty and what he actually performs, or a 
doubt of the justice and love that orders the 
affairs of the world. In all cases, it is either 
the want of harmony, or because we fail to 
discover the harmony that really exists, that 


prevents the blessings of peace from ruling 
supreme. But as far as we are contented, as 
far as we humbly and earnestly strive to fol- 
low the path of duty, as far as we cherish a 
faith in the perfect wisdom and goodness of 
all the Divine appointments, so far we pre- 
serve the harmony of our internal nature, and 
in obeying its simple laws reap the never- 
ailing reward of individual peace of mind. 
Such peace is both life and strength. It is 
opposed to inanition and torpor, only result- 
ing indeed from untiring energy in present 
duty, and is thetruest manifestation of strength 
ofcharacter. Outward exhibitions of passions 
and emotions prove not strength but weak- 
ness.’ It is when a man has power to control 
and restrain them that the calmness and 
peace of his soul shine forth in their true 
majesty. 

Equally and even more palpably is the 
peace of families and of communities the 
result of harmony among the various elements 
that comprise them. The idea of harmony 
involves that of differences. We do not speak 
of the harmony of a single sound, but of those 
differing in tone. The highest unity consists 
in manifold and varying powers all uniting 
harmoniously in the same object. A col- 

lection of similar atoms of sand would not 
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form a unity even if hardened into a mass. 


| They are simple repetitions of each other. 
| But the elements of which water is composed, 


all differing from each other, but uniting har- 
moniously, form a unity at once invigorating 
and life-giving to the thirsty traveller. So 
every community from a family to a nation 
is formed of dissimilar members, no one of 
which is sufficient of himself to work out the 
results that are intended to be produced from 
their union, but each of which is necessary to 
supply the deficiency and wants of the rest. 


If all held the same views, spoke the same 


words, and viewed truth from the same stand- 
point, they would be simply a collection of 
units, but possessing no true unity. As the 
separate rays of light, each distinct and dif- 
ferent in itself, must combine together to form 
the pure white ray, so the manifold fragments 
of truth that are held by different members 
of the same community must be blended to 
form the perfect white ray of truth. 
Tn order to produce this result, the varying 
elements must be not only combined, but 
must have,one single aim. There must be a 
principle of cohesion, or they will part and 
become useless. A living influence must 
vitalize the whole, to render the union truly 
valuable. The peace of every family depends 
on the aim of all the members to work in 
harmony for their united good, and with this 
unity of purpose the fulfilment of every con- 
jugal, parental, filial and fraternal duty will 
combine like the distinct notes of a musical 
chord. The same is true in every union. 
Oneness of aim will bring every variety of 
disposition, of faculty and of power into that 
combination which will render them most 
effective. This secured, the peace of every 
community will follow.—Philada. Ledger. 


FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. 
BY J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


In calm and cool and silence, once again 
I find my old accustomed place among 
My brethren, where, perchance, no human tongue 
Shall utter words, where never hymn is sung, 
Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer-swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane ! 
There, syllabled, by silence, let me hear 
The still small voice which reached the prophet’s ear; 
Read in my heart a still diviner law 
Than Israel’s leader on his table saw ! 
There let me strive with each besetting sin, 
Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 
The sore disquiet of a restless brain ; 
And, as the path of duty is made plain, 
May grace be given that I may walk therein, 
Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, 
With awkward glances and reluctant tread, 
Making a merit of his coward dread,— 
But cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 
Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 
Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 
Yet trusting not in mine, but in His strength alone! 
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LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up and through the long shady lane, 


Where the quails whistle loud in the wheatfields 


That are yellow with the ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet lipped strawberry grows ; 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 

And the first crimson blood of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow ; 
They gather the elder bloom white; 

They find the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October light, 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy wines ; 


They know where the fruit hangs the thickest, 


On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 

And build tiny gastles in the sand ; 

They pick up the beautiful sea-shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings, 
And at night-time are folded in slumber, 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 
And from those brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 
—Anti Slavery Standard. 





THE HEROINE OF LAKE ERIE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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beat heavily across it, and sunk in the deeper 
water between it and the inner bar. The 
hull was entirely submerged, the waves 
rolling in heavily, and dashing over the rig- 
ging, to which the crew betook themselves. 
Lashed there, numb with cold, drenched by 
the pitiless waves, and scourged by the 
showers of sleet driven before the wind, they 
waited for morning. The slow, dreadful 
hours wore away, and at length the dubious 
and doubtful gray of morning of tempest suc- 
ceeded to the utter darkness of night. 

Abigail Becker chanced at that time to be 
in her hut with none but her young children. 
Her husband was absent on the Canada 
shore, and she was left the sole adult occu- 
pant of the island, save the light keeper at 
its lower end, some fifteen miles off. Look- 
ing out at daylight on the beach in front of 
her door, she saw the shattered boat of the 
Conductor cast up by the waves. Her ex- 
perience of storm and disaster on that dan- 
gerous coast needed nothing more to convince 
her that somewhere in the neighborhood 
human life had been, or still was, in peril. 
She followed the southwesterly trend of the 
island for a little distance, and peering through 
the gloom of the stormy morning, discerned 
the spars of the sunken schooner, with what 


The dark, stormy close of November, 1854, 
found many vessels on Lake Erie, but the 
fortunes of one alone have special interest 
for us. About that time the Schooner Con- 
ductor, owned by John McLeod of the 
Providential Parliament, resident of Am- 
herstburg, at the mouth of the Detroit river, 
entered the lake from that river, bound for 
Port Dalhousie, at the mouth of the Welland 
Canal. She was heavily loaded with grain. 
Her crew consisted of Captain Hackett, a 
Highlander by birth, and a skilful and ex- 
perienced navigator, and six sailors. At 
nightfall, shortly after leaving the head of 
the lake, one of those terrific storms, with 
which the late autumnal navigators of that 
“Sea of the Woods” are all too familiar, 
overtook them. The weather was intensely 
cold for the season; the air was filled with 
snow and sleet; the chilled water made ice 
rapidly, encumbering the schooner, and load- 
ing down her decks and rigging. As the 
gale increased, the tops of the waves were 


shorn off by the fierce blasts, clouding the 
whole atmosphere with frozen spray, or what 
the sailors call “spoon-drift,” rendering it 
impossible to see any object a few rods dis- 
tant. Driving helplessly before the wind, 
yet in the direction of its place of destination, 
the schooner sped through the darkness. At 





seemed to be human forms clinging to the 
rigging. The heart of the strong woman 
sunk within her, as she gazed upon those 
helpless fellow-creatures, so near, yet so un- 
approachable. She had no boat, and none 
could have lived on that wild water, After 
a moment’s reflection she went back to her 
dwelling, put the smaller children in charge 
of the eldest, took with her an iron kettle, tin 
teapot, and matches, and returned to the 
beach, at the nearest point to the vessel ; and, 
gathering up the logs and drift-wood, always 
abundant on the coast, kindled a great fire, 
and, constantly walking back and forth be- 
tween it and the water, strove to intimate to 
the sufferers that they were at least not be- 
yond human sympathy. As the wrecked 
sailors looked shoreward, and saw, through 
the thick haze of snow and sleet, the red 
light of the fire, and the tall figure of the 
woman passing to and fro before it, a faint 
hope took the place of the utter despair, 
which had prompted them to let go their hold, 
and drop into the seething waters, that 
opened and closed about them like the jaws 
of death. But the day wore on, bringing no 
abatement of the storm that tore through the 
frail spars, and clutched at and tossed them 
as it passed, and drenched them with ice-cold 
spray—a pitiless, unrelenting horror of sight, 


last, near midnight, running closer than her| sound and touch! At last the deepening 
crew supposed to the Canadian shore, she | gloom told them that night was approaching, 


struck on the cuter bar off Long Point Island, | and night under such circumstances was death. 
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All day long Abigail Becker had fed her 
fire, and sought to induce the sailors by sig- 
nals—for even her strong voice could not 
reach them—to throw themselves into the 
surf, and trust to Providence and her for suc- 
cor. In anticipation of this she had her ket- 
tle boiling over the drift wvod, and her tea 
ready made for restoring warmth and life to 
the half-frozen survivors. But either they 
did not understand her, or the chance of res- 
cue seemed too small to induce them to aban- 
don the temporary safety of the wreck. 
They clung to it with the desperate instinct 
of life brought face to face with death. Just 
at nightfall there was a slight break in the 
west ; a red light glared across the thick air, 
as if for one instant the eye of the storm 
looked out upon the ruin it had wrought, 
and closed again under lidsof cloud. Taking 
advantage of this, the solitary watcher ashore 
made one more effort. She waded out into 

. the water, every drop of which, as it struck 
the beach, became a particle of ice, and 
stretching out and drawing in her arms, in- 
vited, by her gestures, the sailors to throw 
themselves into the waves and strive to reach 
her. Captain Hackett understood her. He 
called to hig mate in the rigging of the other 
mast: “It is our last chance. I will try! 
If I live, follow me; if 1 drown, stay where 
you are! With a great effort he got off his 
stiffly frozen overcoat, paused for one mo- 
ment in silent commendation of his soul to 
God, and, throwing himself into the waves, 
struck out for the shore. Abigail Becker, 
breast-deep in the surf, awaited him. He 
was almost within her reach when the under- 
tow swept him back. By a mighty exertion 
she caught hold of him, bore him. in her 
strong arms out of the water, and, laying him 
dowg by her fire, warmed his chilled blood 
with copious draughts of hot tea. The mate, 
who had watched the rescue, now followed, 
and the captain, partially restored, insisted 
upon aiding him. As the former neared the 
shore, the recoiling water baffled him. Cap- 
tain Hackett caught hold of him, but the 
undertow swept them both away, locked in 
each other’sarms. The brave woman plunged 
after them, and, with the strength of a 
giantess, bore them, clinging to each other, 

to the shore, and up to her fire. The five 
i sailors followed in succession, and were all 
' rescued in the same way. 

; A few days after, Captain Hackett and his 
crew were taken off Long Point by a passing 
vessel; and Abigail Becker resumed her 
simple daily duties without dreaming that 
she had done anything extraordinary enough 
to win for her the world’s notice. In her 
struggle every day for food and warmth for 
her children, she had no leisure for the in- 






















































dulgence of self-congratulation. Like the 
woman of Scripture, she had only “ done 
what she could” in the terrible exigency that 
had broken the dreary monotony of her life. 
—Atlantic Monthly for May. 





THE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The progress of exploration among the 
high mountain ranges of Western America is 
narrowing down the question as to where is 
the highest mountain peak in the republic. 
The Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevadas, 
the latter’s extension through Oregon, the 
Cascades and their further extensions into 
British America and Alaska, have all been 
contestants for this distinction ; and very wild 
statements have been made of the heights of 
the representative peaks of each of these sec- 
tions. Several peaks need yet to be more ac- 
curately measured before the contest is fully 
closed ; but at present California, with her 
Mount Whitney, carries off the palm. This 
mountain, which lies in the Sierra Nevada 
range, in the southern part of the State, was 
ascended hy Mr. King, one of the State geo- 
logical survey, in the summer of 1866, toa 
point 14,740 feet in height, where he took ac- 
curate measurements. Beyond that point 
the peak was inaccessible, but his settled 
judgment was that the summit rose from three 
to four hundred feet above him ; and he there- 
fore reports Mount Whitney as 15,000 feet 
high, a claim which must be held to be sub- 
stantially correct. In the neighborhood of 
Mount Whitney are Mount Lyle, 18,217 feet 
high; Dana, 13,227; Brewer, 13,886; and 
Tyndall, 14,383 feet. 

But next to Mount Whitney, in California, 
stands Mount Shasta in the northern part of 
the State, and perhaps the most magnificent 
snow-covered mountain in the United States. 
It is 14,440 feet high, and is apparently des- 
tined, more than any other mountain in the 
Republic, to become the object of curious in- 
terest and pleasure seeking for travellers. 
Mount Hood, its Oregon rival, and nearly its 
equal in beauty of shape and extent of snow 
fields, is but 11,225 feet high. Mounts Baker 
and Kainer, still further north in Washing- 
ton Territory, are respectively 10,780 and 12,- 
230 feet high. They are also distinguished 
for the extent and magnificence of their per- 
petual snow-fields. The encyclopedia puts 
down two mountains (still farther north in 
British Columbia)—Brown and Hooker—as 
being 15,990 and 15,700 feet high respective- 
ly: but they prove never to have been accu- 


rately measured, and these figures are but the 


wildest guesses of superficial travellers, no 


more to be depended upon than the claim of 


the Oregonians to a height of over 17,000 
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feet for Mount Hood, which has only been 
overthrown within the last three years. It is 
not probable that either of these peaks in 
British America ascend so high as either 
Shasta or Whitney in California; but still 
they need to be accurately measured before 
the question can be held to be finally closed 
against them. 

So, too, to Mount St. Elias in our new Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. Heights of 16,000 and 17,- 
000 feet have been claimed by travellers, and 
soberly put down in books for this grand old 
voleano, But the measurement of Sir E. 
Belcher, which is the highest put forth by 
any one of respectable authority, claims only 
14,970 feet for it, and other observers make 
it much lower. The mountain has really 
never been accurately measured. 

Thus stands the case in the Pacific coast 
States and Territories. Of the coast moun- 
tains in California no one rises above 5,000 
feet, that being the figure fur Panache Grande. 
Mount Diable, so conspicuous an object in the 
country about San Francisco, is but 3,857 
feet high. 


























and Mount Lincoln. Dr. Parry, of St. 








accurate of his figures. 






14,251 feet. 
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Coming east to the Rocky Mountains, Colo- 
rado, which holds the highest peaks of that 
range, has four mountains which are pretty 
certainly between 14,000 and 14,500 feet each. 
These are Long’s, Gray’s, and Pike’s peaks, 
uis, 
has made the most reliable measurements of 
the Coloradian heights ; but since one of the 
barometers which he depended upon for the 
calculations was stationed in St Louis, there 
was some liability to error in even the most 
He measured the 
lower of the two Gray’s peaks, and made it 
The other, to which he endeav- 
ored to give the name of Torry’s Peak, but 
which the people of Colorado joined with its 
twin in the same name of Gray, is evidently 
from one to two hundred feet higher, but has 
not been accurately measured. Pike’s Peak 
is reported by Dr. Parry at 14,216 feet, and 
Fremont, who ascended it, at 14,300 feet. 
Mount Lincoln has never been accurately 
measured, though often ascended. It is more 
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heights of the leading mountains of Colorado. 
The Nation says: “ he ought to have known that 
Long’s Peak was fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred and six feet,” which, in fact, nobody did 
or could know outside of the Nation office. 

There are numerous other peaks in Colora- 
do of 13,000 feet and upward. Among these 
are Mount Audebond, Vielis’s Peak, Mount 
Guyot, and Parry’s Peak ; while those of ten, 
eleven, and twelve thousand feet in height lie 
everywhere about in the central portions of 
the Territory. To the west of the peaks, con- 
stituting the dividing range of the continent, 
lies a huge mountain known on the maps as 
Sopri’s Peak. It seems, both from the sum- 
mits of Gray and Lincoln, to be still higher 
than those. It never has been measured, and 
though its apparent superiority may arise 
from the comparative lowness of the peaks 
directly around it, the people of the neighbor- 
hood will not yield their possible right to 
claim for Colorado the highest mountain peak 
in the United States until an actual measure- 
ment of Sopri’s Peak shall decide it against 
them. . 
The question, as it now stands, seems, there- 
fore, narrowed down to Sopri’s Peak and 
Mount Whitney, in California. The peaks 
of the Rocky Mountain range, north of Colo- 
rado, in Montana and beyond, offer no com- 
os to those of the former Territory. 

ut when we annex Mexico, that country 
will bear off the palm in North America for 
the highest mountain peaks. She has, too, 
Popocatepetel and Crizaba, whose heights seem 
to be definitely settled at 17,720 feet and 14,- 
380, respectively. 

There is nothing in our mountain ranges in 
the Atlantic States to at all compure with 
any of these figures. Mounts Clingman and 
Mitchell, in North Carolina, 6,940 and 6,732 
feet, respectively, are the highest mountains 
east of the Missouri River. Mount Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire, ranks third, with 
a height of 6,285 feet. The highest moun- 
tains in Switzerland are Mount Blanc and 
Mount Kosa, 15,775 and 15,150 feet respec- 
tively. South America has several mountain 









likély to be lower than higher than Gray’s 
Peaks. Dr. Parry did not succeed in reach- 
ing the summit of Long’s Peak, but made an 
approximate measurement, which he reported 
at 14,056 feet. But this last season the first 
successful ascent of that notable mountain was 
made by Professor Powell and Mr. Byers, of 
the Rocky Mountain News; and their measure- 
ment, the first reliable one ever made, gives 
the figures of 14,250 feet. The New York 
Nation, therefore, showed more presumption 
than knowledge when it undertook to criticise 
Mr. Bowles in his “ Switzerland of America” 
for not being more exact in reporting the 


peaks, ranging from 20,000 to 25,300 feet 
igh. But the Himalayas, in Southern Asia 
carry off the palm of the world for high moun- 
tains. There are several peaks in that range 
between 25,000 and 29,000 feet in height— 
Mount Everet reaching the last figure, and to 
be precise, adding two feet more. These latter 
figures almost take one’s breath away, even to 
think of them. To mount the heights which 
they represent would do it actually; for the 
air, at such an elevation, is so rare as to make 
human existence there dangerous, if not im- 
possible—JLhiluda Press. 
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ITEMS. 

Tue New Treasury Boitpinc, at Washington, 
D. C., is now completed. This addition or north 
wing of the Treasury Building, is 66 by 195 feet, 
and occupies the site of the old State Department. 
The entire Treasury Building covers an area of 520 
by 278 feet, that is 144,560 square feet, or three 
acres and a ‘half, including two large courts, On 
the eastern side of the building is a colonnade of 
thirty pillars, extending 336 feet north and south. 
On each of the other sides is a portico, each shaft 


of the columns of which is a monolith or single | 


block of stone, 32 feet in height, and 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, that is 14 feet in circumference. The 
butress caps, which partially inclose the ateps of 
the porticoes, are single slabs of granite, 20 feet 
square by 2 feet thick. The granite was quarried 
on Dix’s Island, off the coast of Maine, and the 
larger slabs were taken to Washington in the rough, 
and there dressed. Fronting the north entrance 
is a fountain, the base of whicu is 12 feet in diame- 
ter, and the height 5 feet. It was cut from a sin- 
gle block of granite. 


The freshet in the Colorado Valley, Texas, is the 
highest ever known there, the water having risen 
forty-seven feet. The fluod is now subsiding. It 
is reported that two villages were swept away, and 
many persons drowned. 


Tue Cooxigs introduced into the British West In- 
dia Colonies during 1368, according to a Parlia- 
mentary return just published in Engiand, amount- 
ed in number tv 39Ui persons, of wuom 1367 went 
to Trinidad, and 2534 into British Guiana. Since 
1843 there have been 207,022 immigrants intro- 
duved into the British West Indies, and 341,265 
into the island of Mauritius. During the same 
period, over 100,0UU have returned from the colo- 
nies mentioned to their native countries. 


Crops 1n Western New York.—The growing 
crops in Western New York, with few exceptions, 
are looking well and promise an abundant yield. 
The yield of hay will be unusually large. ‘There 
are in some lovalities poor fields of wheat, but on 
the whole the crop promises to be abundant. A 
great breadth of barley was sown, and it is every- 
where looking remarkably well. Oats are very 
promising. Potatoes will be abundant. A gentle- 
gman of this city who has been taking a,two weeks’ 
trip to the West says that the crops in Northern 
Illinois are not as forward as in Western New York. 
The weather bas been so unfavorable at the West 
that in localities where vegetation is usually a week 
or ten days ahead of this section, the crops now are 
not nearly as forward as in this region.—Rochester 
Democrat. 


A New York Tribune correspendent, writing of 
the great farms of California, says: ‘‘ The Califor- 
nian invites an Kastern visitor: ‘Come down to 
San Mateo and spend a week with me.’ ‘Have you 
aranch there?’ ‘Yes; a little place.’ ‘ What do 
you call a little place?’ * Well, 20,000 acres’—or 
30,00u or 40,000, as the case may be. Everybody 
seems to have a little place. The other evening I 
met Gen. Beale, an old army offiver, who led one of 
the government explorations for a Pacific railroad. 
He resides in the South, below Los Angeles, though 
his summer home is in Philadeiphia. ‘Lave youa 
little place too?’ Iasked. ‘Yes, 225,000 acres on 
my home ranch, and 25,000 more in Northern Cali- 
fornia!’ ‘That ‘home ranch,’ if it were a square 
tract, would be 19 miles across. It is one-third as 
large as the State of Rhode Island. There are other 
men who own 300,000 acres apiece. Beale dispen- 








8e3 something of old Baronial hospitality. Every 
wayfarer is wecomed to table and bed without money 
and without price. Some nights thirty travellers 
are there entertained.”’ 


A Movasie Caurcu.—The Chicago papers give an 
account of a large tabernacle or tent, constructed in 
that city, for religious services ia Kansas. It is 70 
feet in diameter, 30 feet in height, piovided with 
raised seats, and will accommodate 1500 people, 
Connected with it are two smaller tents, one for 
sleeping and committee purposes, and the other ag 
a cooking tent. It is proposed to go through the 
great State of Kansas, into the new towns and cities 
where there are no meeting houses, and hold @ 
series of religious meetings. 


Dvurine a recent exploration of the Himmalayan 
mountains, the two brothers Von Schlagintwelt 
spent two nights at an altitu te of more than 19,000 
feet, without experiencing any serious incon- 
venience. Mont Blanc is less than 16,000 feet 
high. ' 


Tae deepest artesian well in the world is that in” 
St. Louis, which has reached a depth of 3,235 feet, 
It is practically a failure, as the water does not rise | 
tothe top by 123 feet. As the rocks below arg 
parallel, there is no hope that a greater depth would 
bring water to the surface. 


Trees.—A paper was recently read before the 
Academy of Sciences, at To ulouse, France, to prove 
that the trunks of trees are not of a circular but of 
an elliptical form, the axis from east to west being | 
longer than that from north to south. The nameg) 
of eight distinguished observers of the operations off 
nature are given as supporting the fact mentioned, 


A Gigantic Pxant, of the Arum species, is said 
have recently been forwarded to Kngland from 
Nicaragua. This plant, which has heretofore ea 
caped the notice of travelling botanists, produces bu 
one leaf, nearly 14 feet in length, supported on asta 
10 feet long. The stem of the flower is a foot in ci 
cumference, the spathe or flower 2 feet long, pure 
plish blue in color, with a powerful carrion-like odor.) 
As this remarkable species of Aroidz is quite new 
to science, it has not yet received a name. 


TaE people who have visited Niagara this seaso’ 
have noticed a very marked change in the appeai 
ance of the Horse Shoe as well as the Americat 
Falls. The former has evidently given way al¢ 
most thirty or forty feet in that part of the con@ 
where the water looks so green, on the side nearest 
Goat Island, and it is estimated by geologists that 
from one to two hundred tons of rovk must have 
fallen. This has not marred the appearnce of thé 
Falls. It is now a settled fact beyond question 
that Niagara does cave in some each year, and thé 
change which has taken place this summer is prob 
bly the most extensive in the recollection of the 
present generation. 


InTENSE CoLp,—Sulpho-cyanite of ammonium dis 
solved in water, it has recently been discovered,’ 
will produce an intense degree of cold. Many salts, 
more especially salts of ammonia, lower the ten 
perature of water while dissolving, but no come 
pound produces this effect in so marvellous a mane 
ner as sulpho-cyanite of ammonium. In on 
experiment, 231} grains of this salt dissolved rapid 
ly in 74 pints of water at a temperature of 73 de 
grees Fahrenheit, caused the thermometer in a fe 
seconds to fall to 14 degrees above zero. The mois: 
ture of the atmosphere instantly condensed itself 
in thin plates of ice on the outside of the glass ves 
sel containing the water. 











Annet Squar adem, 


for Younc Men AND Pors, 


Kennett Seminary, 


Fior ¥ UNG WBavres AND Gms. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, AM, 


PRINCIPAL. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
MERRIHEW & SON, PRINTERS, 
243 Arch Street. 





SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., 
(Harvard University,) 


Principal Geachey and Managey of both Schools. 


AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, 
(Lewisburg University, late Principal of Woodstown Friends’ High School,) 


Finst Assistant and Toectuyey on Astronomy. 


T. W. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Academy Toecturey on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, 
Seminaryy Toectuyey on Geography, Bistory and Toitexature. 
J. G. MOORE, M.S., 


Lecturex on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, &c. 


Cc. S. STEBBINS, 


(Commercial College Graduate,) 
Tnstyuctoy in Book-keeping, Penmanship, and English. 
S. C. SHORTLIDGE and F. FP. GREGORY, 


Blocution, Vocal Gultuye, Gymnastics, French and German. 


E. H. ATKINSON, 
(Student at Academy of Fine Arts under Prof. Schuselle,) 


RDuafting, Sketching & Drawing from Models & Bartholomew's Series. 
F. F. GREGORY, 
Yocal and Instrumental Music. 
BELLE G. SHORTLIDGE, 
Reading, English Grammar and Composition, 


LYDIA H. NORRIS, 
Matron, 











CIRCULAR. 


Kennett Square Academy and Kennett Seminary are pleas- 
antly located at Kennett Square, a borough on the Phila. and 
Balt. Central Railroad. It has Friends’, Episcopal, Presby- 
terian and Methodist Societies ; express and telegraph offices ; 
daily trains from depot at Broad and Prime Streets, Philadel- 
phia ; return train from Baltimore, Maryland, and connects with 
the South either by stage line from Wilmington, Delaware, or 
directly by the P. & B. C. R. R., via Lamokin Junction near 
Chester, and the P. W. & B. R. R., from Port Deposit. Ken- 
nett has also easy and direct communication with the Penn. 
Central R. R. by way of the West Chester Intersection, and 
with Philadelphia via Media. Its ready accessibility from all 
sections, its location in one of the most healthy and beautiful 
districts of Pennsylvania, so widely recognized as a leading 
influence in educational enterprises, its entire freedom from any 
and all bad social influences of sufficient standing to arrest the 
attention of students in the least degree are desiderata that es- 
tablish Kennett Square a place pre-eminently adapted to the 
training and education of youth of either sex. Such authority 
as the New York Nation and Round Table, in notices of Bayard 
Taylor’s “Story of Kennett,’ recognizes in Chester County, 
and especially in the theatre of his story, more than we need 
claim in this connection.! 

The Academy and Seminary are distinct institutions, each 
having a school-room and separate class-rooms in the same build- 
ing. This structure, erected last year, has a large dining-room 
and kitchen, fitted out with a hotel range and complete hot water 
arrangements. It has warm bathrooms, to which all boarders 
may have access ; hot and cold water in each story, and is heated 
throughout from a cellar furnace. The Academy arrangements 
will accommodate sixty boarders in charge of the Principal and 
teachers ; the Seminary forty. The majority of our boarders 
in both schools will take their meals in the same dining-room. 
Pupils who prefer private families can secure pleasant rooms at 
reasonable rates, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


From the Philadelphia Press. 


Kennett Squart.—Among the schools advertised in our columns, we can, 
from personal knowledge, commend as excellent the Kennett Square Academy 
and Seminary, in Chester County, the Principal of which, Swithin C. Short- 
lidge, a graduate of Harvard University, is a successful and thorough teacher, 
who perfectly understands the art of making school life agreeable and profit- 
able to his pupils. The Kennett Square Academy and Seminary are situated 
in a perfectly healthy region of country. 


From the Philadelphia Age. 


Kennett Square Acapemy.—lIn the list of Colleges, Academies and Schools 
advertised in the columns of The Age, we find the announcement of the opening 
of the fall session of this Institute, for young men and boys, on the 4th proximo. 
It enjoys the advantages of a beautiful and healthy location, and is under the 
supervision of Mr. Swithin C. Shortlidge, who graduated at Harvard University, 
and is aided by a large and efficient corps of male and female assistants. 


From the West Chester Village Record, Pa. 


Kennett Square.—A correspondent of the 23d instant says that the two 
boarding schools of this place, under the management of S. C. Shortlidge, 
closed to-day for the coming holidays; and on last evening the pupils gave 
an entertainment in the hall, which was, to say the least, a decided success,— 
the participants performed their several parts in an excellent manner. One 
correspondent speaks highly of the manner in which all the participants 
acquitted themselves. The institutions are in a flourishing condition. 


From the West Chester Jeffersonian. 


8. C. Shortlidge’s two schools at Kennett Square are highly popular institu- 
tions of learning, having at present 150 pupils—a larger number, probably, 
than any other similar institution in the county. During the past season Mr. 
Shortlidge erected a large school building, and has every facility for conducting 
successfully his Academy and Seminary. 


From the Philadelphia School Day Visitor. 


Kennett Square has secured one of the most promising Academies of the 
country. We take pleasure in commending it to those desirous of finding such 
an institution. The Principal—Professor Swithin C. Shortlidge, an A.M. of 
Harvard—is eminently adapted to his position, and promises to give his 
Kennett Schools a high rank. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Kennett Square Acapemy.—Attention is particularly invited to this new 
and excellent Institution, under the conduct of Swithin C. Shortlidge, located 
in one of the most attractive and healthy regions of Pennsylvania. Mr. Short- 
lidge possesses the best executive abilities for an educational Principal. He 
came within six votes (in 1866, while a member of the senior class at Harvard 
University,) of being chosen Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester 
County. 

From the West Chester Republican. 


Decree Conrerrep.—Swithin C. Shortlidge, Principal of Kennett Square 
Academy for young men and boys, and Seminary for young ladies, received 
the degree of Master of Arts (Artium Magister) from his Alma Mater—Harvard 
University—on the 29th ult. In accordance therewith, we take pleasure in 
directing our typos to withdraw the insignia of his baccalaureate, and substi- 
tute those indicative of the new honor just conferred. Mr Shortlidge’s school 
opens in October (1866). Persons who have children to send to school would 
do well to make a note of this fact. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1869. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 
For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty 
Lectures—Scientific, Classical and Commercial. Two School 
rooms aud five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold 
water. Gymnasium, 60 by 24, and 25 feet high. Ten acres of 

mis, Ac. Address t 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGF, A.B (Harvard University,) 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 
or visit the Schvols, via Philada. and Baltimore Ventral Railroad, 
from Broad and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 
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~ OCEAN HOUSE, ~ 
Cape May, N. J. 


THIS WELL-KNowN and Favorite Hovsx having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-oPpeyepD by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocean Hovsg is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famt- 
LIES on acconntof quiet, and the high character of 
its guests+ awd it will-be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
beén added, and many other important improve. 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. i 

The Proprietors bave had several years’ experi- 
euce in Capé May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
ithe Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Ocsan Hovse with their patronage. 

As formerly, NO BAR on the premises, 

pa@rFor Rooms, &., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOUN W. LYCET®, , . Cape May, N. J. 
HENRY Ws SAWYER, x5 Jmo 828 


OHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
iu, us FOR BOYS, 


Situated ‘on the Orosswicks Road, three miles from 


Bardentown, N. J. 
The Pifty-Righth Seasfon of this Jnstitution will commence on 
the 17th of Fitth month, 1869, 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For fall particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


GMs BRAGOCTL, 
Cl.) GENERAL 


“FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
«es No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


‘and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


Ercildeun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which has been in successful 
Operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heatidg, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, etc. 

The Circalars:furnish-fall particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jx., 
Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 


WANTED, 
A competent and experienced Female Teacher, to 
take charge of Friends’ School in Newtown Town- 
ship, Delaware Co., Pa. Applicants will please ad- 
dress Josepn Lewis, Newtown Square, Del. Co., Pa. 
A member of our Scciety preferred. sew 2t 


E.T. & R. FOCGC, | 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
ALSO 


MILLENERY GOODS, TRIMMINGS and Vaniarizs, 
suitable for Friends and others. 

No. 3 Ninth St., 1st door west of Market, 
’ 810 atp : WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WM. .HEACOCK’S _ 
FURBITORE WAbsnoons, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 

ae PHILADELPHIA. 
“Removals ahd Packing’ of ‘Furnitare © 


carefully attended to, Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 


_exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also firstclas HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairivg attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Will Re-open Ninth mo. 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Pranklin Street, Philadelpbia. 

Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Anna Lonostrera, 1306 Filbert St. Racuen 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dittwyy Parrisa, 1017 
Cherry St, Lypsa Gituiscuam, 1516 Vine St. Henan 
G. Lonestreta, 110 S. 17th St. 

x26em SUSAN HAYEURST, Principal, 





